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BEGINNINGS OF ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE- 

PART II. 

We have reached the middle of the great queen's reign. 
England was fast assuming her modern role — necessitated 
by her political isolation — of a great sea-power. That 
galaxy of brilliant names, Drake, Davis, Frobisher, Gilbert, 
Hawkins, signifies that after a long period of maritime in- 
activity, during which her energies were consumed in reli- 
gious reformation, she was at last beginning to enter in 
earnest into the heritage of the Cabots. In the years 1577— 
'80 Francis Drake accomplished the circumnavigation of 
the world. The stimulus of such a voyage to the imagina- 
tion as well as to commerce can not be overestimated. Com- 
merce enjoyed a remarkable expansion : the trade of Bos- 
ton and Hull with Scandinavian ports increased and the 
Muscovy Company was established to further traffic with 
Russia ; ships from Southampton penetrated the torrid zone 
in search of gold and slaves ; westward, the ports of Bris- 
tol and Chester traded with Ireland and carried on the 
Newfoundland fisheries. To encourage these, Wednesday 
was made a fish-day by act of parliament ! Import of wine, 
export of tin from Cornwall and " sea-cole " from Newcastle 
increased. The coinage was reformed. The troubles in the 
Low Countries drove thence to the eastern counties of 
England crowds of expert spinners, weavers and dyers, 
who were warmly welcomed by Elizabeth. Manufacture of 
woolen goods flourished, and at Sheffield of hardware. 

The effect of all this and of the increase of travel upon 
wants and fashions was remarkable. Costume blazed into 
extraordinary brilliancy : men and women alike studied to 
procure the greatest variety of cut, color and costly mate- 
rial ; they " wore manors on their backs." The queen of 
course led with hundreds of gowns. It was the age of the 
looking-glass, the ruff, the handkerchief and the fan. 
Equally marked was the search for variety of fare, of costly 
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plate and glass ; wines and delicacies of all kinds, aesthetic 
marvels of confectionery loaded the tables of the great in 
such numbers that it was impossible even to taste of all. 
Furniture increased in richness and luxury ; windows 
widened to let in floods of light — the broad white light of 
the modern day ; porches of Palladian style were applied 
to Gothic mansions — an exquisite symbol of the renascence 
— which were then surrounded with gardens of Italian pattern 
and orchards of various trees making a whole that was 
preferred by patriotic taste " to the gardens of the Hes- 
perides." 

Even the poor shared in this prosperity : their cottages 
were better built, chimneys became general, feather beds and 
pillows replaced straw and blocks . of wood, and pewter 
dishes wooden, and they had more meat upon their tables. 
Labor was in demand, wages increased steadily, were fol- 
lowed by increase of population, and the price of food ad- 
vanced yet faster. Thus did the poor by their improvidence 
eat up the margin that had been granted them — and the 
end thereof was a dreadful famine. Hence the agitation for 
the repression of pauperism, resulting in the famous poor- 
law which left able-bodied paupers to look out for them- 
selves and remanded the rest to their respective parishes. 
"The early marrying of peasants and poor folk without live- 
lihood," we read in a letter of the time, " must needs breed 
swarms of beggars ; it must be reformed. ... A mischief 
horribly increased of late years is seduction." 

The fatal sisterhood of pauperism and crime became 
more apparent in the capital. London was crowded with 
poor folk ; its rapid growth excited grave apprehension 
among the queen's counsellors, and efforts were made to 
restrain it. There were severe visitations of the plague. 
From the truly entertaining letters of William Fleetwood, 
city recorder throughout the middle of the reign, one can 
gather many quaint details of its urban life. " I have put 
down two hundred ale-houses," he writes to Cecil, now Lord 
Burleigh, " and yet have left a sufficient number. ... At 
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last sessions there were executed eighteen at Tyburn and 
one was pressed : they were all notable cutpurses and horse- 
stealers. . . . Searching out receptors of felons we found a 
school-house set up to learn young boys to cut purses. 
There were hung up two devices, a pocket and a purse, each 
with counters and hung about with hawk's bells. He that 
could take a counter [from the pocket] without any noise 
was allowed to be a public foister, and he that could take a 
piece of silver out of the purse without noise of any of the 
bells was adjudged a judicial nipper." There was long- 
standing feud between young " gentlemen " and 'prentices : 
at the theatre one cried out " 'Prentices are but the scum of 
the world !" The 'prentices " mutinied " and plotted to break 
the jails and set free their imprisoned mates. " That night 
my lord Fitzgerald struck a tall young fellow, being a 'pren- 
tice, with his hat. My lord and his company did scarcely 
escape without great danger." One Monday " two young 
fellows fought — and all was, which of them was the better 
gentleman ! " 

Such were some of the lights and shadows of life in the 
Shaksperian age — an age of vivid contrasts. 

The defeat of Mary Stuart at Langside ended the at- 
tempted Catholic reaction in Scotland and the unhappy, 
darkly suspected queen escaped into England to be for 
nineteen years a centre for plots against Elizabeth's crown 
and life. It would seem that she brought the reactionary 
tendency with her, for the year after her arrival the Earls 
of Northumberland and Westmoreland sought by force of 
arms to restore the ancient forms. The same year a semi- 
nary was started at Douay to prepare young priests for the 
work of proselyting in England, and in 1570 Pope Pius V 
pitched his bull of excommunication and deposition at 
Elizabeth. The Romish schism now became more threaten- 
ing — nor were apprehensions allayed by the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew's Day : there was a veritable contagion 
of suspicion. The parallelism of the attack from opposite 
quarters is striking : this was the time when the puritans 
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began to threaten, — when Thomas Cartwright made his 
demand of a thorough-going alteration of the established 
polity, urging a revision of the liturgy and conformity to 
the presbyterian model ; now, too, independent congrega- 
tions began to form and anabaptist and mystic sects cropped 
up. The political strength of the puritan party first became 
apparent in the parliament of 157 1, and from the first their 
cause became identified with that of constitutional, civil, and 
religious liberty. The power of the crown was still over- 
shadowing and grave offenses were committed against per- 
sonal liberty, against the lives, limbs, and property of sub- 
jects. It is to the queen's credit, however, that she made it 
a rule to repay punctually the loans she extorted. 

In 1575 Parker died and was succeeded in the primacy 
by Grindal, who soon got into trouble with the queen over 
the " prophesyings" or exercises, a species of clerical dis- 
cussion and scripture exposition, which she regarded as a 
propaganda of puritanism. Grindal admitted that these 
meetings were subject to abuse but thought the institution in 
itself good ; he was willing to correct and control them, but 
the queen would hearken to no alternative : they must be 
totally suppressed. This the archbishop refused to do : he 
wrote her a resolute but decorous letter, reminding her that 
she was mortal, asserting his paramount duty to the eternal 
King; she retorted by sequestering him from his jurisdic- 
tion. It was a solitary example of assertion on the part of 
an Elizabethan prelate of the rights of his office against the 
crown. 

About the year 1580 there was a second concentration 
of attack from both wings, puritan and papist. The pope 
excited insurrection in Ireland, Jesuits and emissaries from 
Douay were active. The murder of William the Silent 
showed the queen what she had to expect. But as in the 
former case so now again her danger engendered a revul- 
sion of loyalty. She felt compelled to proceed more 
rigorously against all separatists ; upon the death of Grindal 
in 1583 she filled his place with Whitgift, a disciplinarian, a 
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man after her own heart, and formally erected the Court of 
High Commission. Well aware of the preparations that 
Philip of Spain was making, she now espoused openly the 
cause of the Dutch. The discovery of a nest of conspiracy 
seemed to require the execution of the Queen of Scots — 
and that precipitated the Armada : in 1588 the huge bubble 
burst, and England was relieved from the tense nervous 
strain of thirty years. 

Strange to say, in that critical year, even during the re- 
joicings over the dispersion of the great flotilla, the puritan 
onslaught reached its most virulent stage yet and was dis- 
credited by the truculence of the " Martin Marprelate " 
tracts. 

We meet in letters many indications of a deepening 
national consciousness, a patriotic pride in both English his- 
tory and language that augured happily for the future. In 
the succession of Leland and Stow we have Ralph Holin- 
shed's Chronicle (published the year that Drake began his 
voyage round the globe) with its valuable prologue by 
William Harrison — a " Description of England " to which 
we are indebted for details of social and domestic life above 
recorded. In 1582 Richard Hakluyt began to publish the 
records of the great mariners of his day. The same year 
there was published a treatise ■' On the Right Writing of the 
English Tongue " by Richard Mulcaster, first master of Mer- 
chant Taylors' School. (Edmund Spenser was among his 
first scholars). The worthy master testified his allegiance to 
his native land and speech in the following glowing words, 
truly daring in that day of classic domination : " I love 
Rome, but London better; I favor Italy, but England more ; 
I honor the Latin, but worship the English. ... I do not 
think that any language is better able to utter all arguments 
either with more pith or greater plainness than our English 
tongue is." Such a teacher deserves mention in a history of 
English letters. Beside his academy, founded in the third 
year of the reign, two similar institutions belonging to the 
same decade also demand mention in these pages : Rugby 
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School, near Kenilworth, and Harrow on its beautiful for- 
ested hill overlooking the boundless champaign of Middle- 
sex. 

In 1586 appeared William Warner's rhyming chronicle 
of English history (from the landing of the Trojan exiles!), 
and the antiquarian Camden's " Britannia " — a great topo- 
graphical work in Latin. 

In prose romance we note Lyly's " Euphues ", Sidney's 
" Arcadia ", and Greene's series of love stories, and in poetry 
the harbinger of a glorious day : the " Shepherd's Calendar" 
and Sidney's sonnets. 

Of translations from the classics we remark Wilson's 
Philippics of Demosthenes (with palpable application to 
another Philip), Sir Thomas North's Plutarch (though that 
was mediate, from the charming French version of Amyot), 
Abraham Fleming's Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil, and 
Maurice Kyffin's Terence's Andria. Among the moderns 
the much-translated Bandello was wrought over in part, 
metrically, by George Whetstone, and Guevara was Eng- 
lished by Fenton and Edward Hellowes. This activity, 
taken in connection with past exploits in the same line, 
has like import with that on the high seas : the absorbing 
business of reformation being over, men at last had time 
to take up the new learning in earnest on its literary side. 
In England the literary sense was of later development than 
the moral and the national. 

In 1587 there appeared in Germany a work of deep im- 
port, for it was the consummate imaginative embodiment of 
certain evil tendencies of the renascence, — inordinate in- 
tellectual conceit with sensual proclivities, — the story of 
Faust, by an unknown author. It was straightway rendered 
into English verse and was soon translated into French and 
Dutch. 

The contrasts of the age, inevitably degenerating into 
discord, the jar of churchman and puritan, of rich and poor, 
the severance of economics and ethics, of business and 
honesty, appearance and reality, were provocative then as 
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ever of satire. A praiseworthy essay was made in this direc- 
tion by our old friend Gascoigne. In the year 1575 he had per- 
performed his part in welcoming Queen Elizabeth to Kenil- 
worth, where the brilliant, spectacle offered her by Leicester 
reproduced mythological subjects and others from Arthurian 
romance. The next year he published " The Steel Glass ", a 
satirico-didactic venture in blank verse. His verse is still 
archaic ; it is full of alliteration, the caesura falls with mechan- 
ical regularity after the second foot, run-on lines are few, 
and there are no weak endings or extra syllables, seeming 
exceptions to this last statement being easily explicable as 
slurs. The effort is noteworthy, notwithstanding, as en- 
larging the scope of blank verse. The title is highly de- 
scriptive : the poet proposed to hold up an old-fashioned 
mirror of polished metal in which his age might see its 
semblance, its foibles and vices, its show and substance. 
Both idea and term were very popular ; many " Mirrors " 
and " Looking-Glasses " were published during the reign, — 
we have noted one " for Magistrates " already. The charac- 
ter of the age was thus quaintly expressed : keen self-con- 
sciousness and deference to others, a remarkable balance be- 
tween the individual and society ; men loved to view their 
own dear images and to see themselves as others saw them. 
In his review of various social classes, his dissatisfaction 
with existing conditions, his moralizing vein, Gascoigne in 
his premature old age reflected the spirit and method of 
Langland. Indeed, in the conclusion of his criticism and 
exhortation he exalted the traditional plowman as a model 
for his betters. He deplored the drift of population town- 
ward, the excess of fashion, especially among women, and 
shrewdly exposed the inconsistent lives of churchmen and 
the countless tricks of trade ; 

I tell thee, priest, when shoemakers make shoes 
That are well sewed, with never a stitch amiss; 
When tinkers make no more holes than they found, 
When colliers put no dust into their sacks, 
When millers toll not with a golden thumb, 
When horse coursers beguile no friends with jades, 
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When vintners mix no water with their wine, 
When printers pass none errors in their books, 
When surgeons heal all wounds without delay, 
When silver sticks not on the teller's fingers 
And when receivers pay as they receive, — 
When all these folk have quite forgotten fraud 
Even then, my priests, may you make holiday 
And pray no more but ordinary prayers. 

The year after this publication Gascoigne died, and before 
the end of the century his writings seemed antiquated, so 
rapid was the movement of the times. 

Shortly after his decease his old enemies the puritans 
gave vehement expression to their conviction that the times 
were out of joint. A zealous youth named Gosson, a con- 
verted play-wright, therefore most intolerant, issued in 1579 
a tract entitled " The School of Abuse, a Pleasant Invective 
against Poets, Pipers and Players, those Caterpillars of a 
Commonwealth". This he had the presumption to address 
to Sir Philip Sidney. By " pipers " he meant musicians. 
His charge was that they all furnished incentives to lust, — 
and that in the days of Thomas Tallis, the English Pales- 
trina, founder of a noble school of cathedral music ! The 
tract was replete with classical allusions, notably to Pliny's 
natural history. Four years later a congener of his named 
Stubbes echoed Gosson's charges and added many of his 
own, making a comprehensive indictment of English civili- 
zation, in a bulky tract called the " Anatomy of Abuses ". 
He disposed of plays b}' this dilemma : they must treat 
of either sacred or profane subjects ; if of the former they 
are sacrilegious, if of the latter they are dishonoring to God ; 
so they are altogether wrong. He instanced as a plain 
judgment of God the recent fall of a crowded gallery at a 
playhouse. The theatre, music and dancing are all solici- 
tations to sin ; music " corrupteth and depraveth the heart", 
renders effeminate, inflames concupiscence. He ran over 
the deadly sins, the various temptations of the senses ; 
though drunkenness and whoredom, swearing and covet- 
ousness were fearfully common he concluded that gross 
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Pride was the greatest, besetting sin of England, flagrantly 
exhibited as pride of apparel — which was originally in- 
tended simply to conceal shame. 

In these and like effusions one is impressed by the pru- 
rient thought of the body, the horror-smitten fascination 
with the thought of generation characteristic of the puritan 
mind. 

Stubbes raised the standard of Sabbatarianism and fell . 
foul of all sorts of amusements — May games, foot-ball, 
wakes and ales. One is reminded thereby that up to that 
time the old free way of keeping Sunday still obtained. 

The rigorous measures instituted immediately after to 
induce conformity, the censorship entrusted to bishops, the 
destructive penalties imposed for printing an unlicensed 
book exacerbated the spirit of the puritans, until their 
gathered passion found vent in the Marprelate tracts that 
issued in the Armada year from a mysteriously itinerating 
press. They were the utterance of sheer fanaticism, of 
scripturalism divorced from all rationality ; yet worse, by a 
vicious allegorical interpretation the writers read into the 
Bible whatever they pleased, extracted from it condemna- 
tion of whatever they disliked. This is truly not an unfair 
representation of their mode of " argument " : Scripture says, 
" Beware of dogs" : now bishops are dogs : therefore episco- 
pacy is unscriptural. The indecency of the attack was its 
sufficient condemnation ; these rabid puritans alienated the 
influential friends of their cause ; Walsingham withdrew 
his countenance, and Sir Christopher Hatton, then the 
queen's confidant, was a frieud to the church and a foe to 
them. 

Sidney's fine " Defence of Poesy " was doubtless in a 
measure his retort courteous to Gosson's dedication. He 
showed how in all times poets had been honored and aptly 
instanced the poet David, who in his psalms " showeth him- 
self a passionate lover of that unspeakable and everlasting 
beauty to be seen by the eyes of the mind only cleared by 
faith ". He proceeded to institute a comparison between the 
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poet, historian and philosopher or moralist : " For as for the 
divine, with all reverence it is ever to be excepted, having 
his scope as far beyond any of these as eternity exceedeth 
a moment ". (Nothing could better express the attitude of 
the polite humanist : between such a one and an ecclesiastic 
there could be no dispute) . " The philosopher therefore and 
the historian are they which would win the goal, the one by 
precept, the other by example . . . now doth the peerless 
poet perform both, for whatsoever the philosopher saith 
should be done, he giveth a perfect picture of it in some 
one by whom he presupposeth it was done, so as he coupleth 
the general notion with the particular example . . . Now 
therein of all sciences — I speak still of human and accord- 
ing to the human conceit — is our poet the monarch. For 
he doth not only show the way but giveth so sweet a pros- 
pect into the way as will entice any man to enter into it 
. . . He cometh to you with words set in delightful pro- 
portion, either accompanied with or prepared for the well 
enchanting skill of music, and with a tale forsooth he 
cometh unto you, with a tale which holdeth children from 
play and old men from the chimney corner, and pretend- 
ing no more doth intend the winning of the mind from 
wickedness to virtue". 

In sum, his argument is that poetry includes ethics and 
is yet more effectual in that it adds a grace to the moral law 
and incites to its fulfilment. 

He had other good words for music — " music, I say, the 
most divine striker of the senses", and while admitting that 
"one may be a poet without versing and a versifier without 
poetry", defended against captious objectors the arts of 
metre and rhyme, — over which was being waged the lit- 
erary controversy of the hour. "The senate of poets hath 
chosen verse as their fittest raiment, meaning as in matter 
they passed all in all so in manner to go beyond them ", and 
" verse far exceedeth prose in the knitting up of the memory." 
Modern poetry " observing only number, with some regard 
of the accent, the chief life of it standeth in that like 
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sounding of the words which we call rhyme. . . . Truly 
the English, before any other language I know, is fit for 
both sorts, . . . our tongue is most fit to honor poesy." 

Of plays he maintained that " they are excelling parts of 
poesy ", and instanced Sackville's drama, " full of stately 
speeches and well sounding phrases climbing to the height 
of Seneca's style, and as full of notable morality which it 
doth most delightfully teach and so obtain the very end of 
poesy" : nevertheless he had somewhat against it for its de- 
parture from Aristotelian canons. 

In the course of his essay Sidney gave evidence of wide 
reading in the" Scriptures and classic authors (especially 
Homer, Plato, Aristotle, Xenophon and Plutarch, Cicero, 
Virgil and Horace), and among the moderns referred to 
Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio, Sannazaro, the " Orlando 
Furioso ", Bembo and Erasmus. Of Chaucer he wrote : " I 
know not whether to marvel more, either that he in that 
misty time could see so clearly, or that we in this clear age 
walk so stumblingly after him. Yet had he great wants, fit 
to be forgiven in so reverend antiquity. I account the Mir- 
ror of Magistrates meetly furnished of beautiful parts ; and 
in the Earl of Surrey's lyrics many things tasting of a noble 
birth and worthy of a noble mind. The Shepherd's Calen- 
dar hath much poetry in his eclogues, indeed worthy the 
reading if I be not deceived ". 

It is truly remarkable that such a gospel of poetic criti- 
cism, valid for all time, marked by unerring taste save in 
drama, where he was misled by deference to authority, 
should have been proclaimed by a young man of twenty- 
seven years or so. His concluding paragraphs must have 
been exceedingly stimulating to younger poets. 

Even before the composition of this treatise Sidney had 
in all probability written his voluminous romance, the " Ar- 
cadia ", suggested by Sannazaro's work. Its theme is the 
friendship of the Princes Musidorus and Pyrocles and their 
love affairs. They are wrecked off Venus' island of 
Cythera : Musidorus is recovered and conveyed into the 
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pastoral paradise of Arcadia. He serves in a war with the 
Helots of Lacedaemon, who are led by a mighty man of 
valor whom he discovers to be the lost Pyrocles. Peace is 
instantly proclaimed, and the youths are soon tangled in 
love toils. The stately Pamela and sweet Philoclea, Arca- 
dian princesses, are kept in jealous seclusion by their royal 
father, but Musidorus and his friend gain access to them in 
the disguise respectively of a shepherd and an Amazon. 
The situation becomes terribly complicated, for the fair Am- 
azon engages the love of both king and queen ! The king's 
sister-in-law Cecropia, who is intent upon securing the suc- 
cession for her son, relieves the situation by kidnapping the 
disguised Pyrocles and both the damsels, upon each of 
whom in turn she tries to force her son. Arcadia is again 
involved in war. After profusion of incident and devious 
narration the work is somewhat abruptly ended : the prin- 
cesses are recovered and Musidorus elopes with Pamela into 
Thessaly. 

The tale is a product of romantic imagination kindled by 
contact with the classic. An aesthetic sense, ardent appre- 
ciation of beauty, is conspicuous : it abounds in picturesque 
passages. The romantic friendship of the young princes 
gains in interest when we remember its author's love for 
Fulke Greville. Rhetorically, it revels in antithesis. 

The young Lyly, who was the same age as Sidney and 
who like him had studied at Oxford, brought out in the year 
1579 his " Euphues ; the Anatomy of Wit" — ostensibly a 
work of fiction, but one in which the didactic motive pro- 
trudes through its transparent veil of fable. Its fame is 
owing to its artful style, which speedily became the fashion 
and from its hero's title has been dubbed " euphuism ". An- 
tithesis and alliteration are its double notes — both excel- 
lently adapted to proverbial philosophy : " Let thy attire be 
comely, but not costly ; thy diet wholesome, but not ex- 
cessive. Mistrust no man without cause, neither be thou 
credulous without proof; be not light to follow every man's 
opinion, nor obstinate to stand in thine own conceit. If thy 
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wealth waste, thy wit willgive but small warmth". These 
characteristics are not singular ; we have had occasion fre- 
quently to remark them. An attempt has been made to 
father euphuism upon the Spaniard, Guevara, whose writings 
had just been Englished: it is true that he loved antithesis 
— but the distinctive property of euphuism, Lyly's own in- 
vention apparently, is what has been appropriately termed 
" transverse alliteration " — alliteration, that is, of correlated 
terms in the two halves of a balanced sentence : " I shall 
have thee not only a comfort in my life but also a companion 
in my love. . . . Although hitherto, Euphues, I have 
shrined thee in my heart for a trusty friend, I will shun thee 
hereafter as a trothless foe ". Such artifice has naturally 
provoked ridicule, but the memorable point touching this 
style is the fact of its self-consciousness : by applying cer- 
tain principles of the poetry of his day to prose, Lyly 
studied to make of prose an artistic instrument. And it 
would seem beside the mark to seek to account for his style 
by imitation, for in like periods of culture similar experi- 
ments must often occur. His fame therefore is just, and the 
" Euphues " is beside worthy of remembrance for many a 
fine counsel of humanity : " I would not have parents alto- 
gether precise or too severe in correction, but let them with 
mildness forgive light offences and remember that they 
themselves have been young . . . for when the son shall 
perceive that the father hath conceived rather a hate than a 
heat against him he becometh desperate, neither regarding 
his father's ire, neither his own duty. . . . We can easily 
forget the offences of our friends be they never so great, 
and shall we not forget the escapes of our children be they 
never so small? We bear oftentimes with our servants, and 
shall we not sometimes with our sons? ... It is most 
requisite that fathers ... be an example of imitation to 
their children, that they seeing in their parents as it were in 
a glass the perfection of manners, may be encouraged by 
their upright living to practise the like piety ". 

Lyly's second volume, " Euphues and his England ", after 
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much playful criticism, closed with the following expression 
of truly Hebraic God-consciousness, a confession of the 
faith that made the grandeur of the Elizabethan age : " The 
living God is only the English God, where he hath placed 
peace, which bringeth all plenty, anointed a Virgin Queen 
which with a wand ruleth her own subjects and with her 
worthiness winneth the good will of strangers. This peace 
hath the Lord continued with great and unspeakable good- 
ness among his chosen people of England ". 

From the days of Ascham there had been much debate, 
(influenced, no doubt, by like discussion in the French 
Ph§iade) over a proposed reform of English verse by forcing 
it into the moulds of classic metres. Gabriel Harvey main- 
tained the affirmative, and even imposed for a moment upon 
his friend Spenser. There was much objection among 
scholars to the use of rhyme. The discussion was presuma- 
bly of value in that it promoted the cultivation of blank 
verse. 

Though there remained no other record we should infer 
the progress of the drama from the heightening wrath of 
the puritans. It was not till 1574 that a company of actors 
(the earl of Leicester's) was licensed to perform in Lon- 
don "save in time of Common Prayer " ; that is, they could 
play Sundays at other hours, — " a devil's service ", cried the 
puritans. Immediately therefore arose a feud between them 
and " those uncircumcised Philistines the players" to be de- 
termined after nine years in their favor : the fall of a gallery 
before alluded to was admitted to point their moral and 
Sunday performances were put down. A particular griev- 
ance to the puritan still remained : the fact that female parts 
were enacted by boys. 

The queen also imposed restrictions upon the drama ; it 
was not permitted to treat of any matters pertaining to re- 
ligion or state policy. 

At court, John Lyly produced a series of sprightly 
twelfth-night comedies in his euphuistic prose, "Alexan- 
der and Campaspe ", " Sappho ", " Endymion ", " Galatea ", 
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" Midas," etc. The first is a play upon the loves of the great 
Alexander and the painter Apelles for the beautiful Cam- 
paspe. Apelles has been commissioned to paint a portrait 
of the lady : the third act closes with his pretty song, 
" Cupid and Campaspe ". In the fourth, the fair one in 
a soliloquy questions her growing fancy for the artist : he 
enters: courtly love-making ensues. In the last, Alexan- 
der, aware of their passion, heroically subdues his own : 
" Love falleth like a dew as well upon the low grass as upon 
the high cedar. Well, enjoy one another ; I give her thee 
frankly, Apelles". The plays are full of exemplary senti- 
ments, clever conversation, refined love-making ; they 
mirror the modes and culture of the court ; but their bril- 
liancy is too unrelieved. We must, however, recognize the 
fact that their ingenious fashion of speech was a necessary 
moment in the process of gaining command over the lan- 
guage, as well for higher composition as for courtly conver- 
sation and correspondence. 

A slightly younger contemporary of Lyly's named 
George Peele, also an Oxford man, was writing for the 
stage at the same time, but though there was great progress 
in stage craft there was on the whole little in dramatic art 
until the appearance of Christopher Marlowe with his 
"Tamburlaine the Great" in 1587. Having dealt with that 
type of tyrannic pride, pride of the flesh, of physical force, 
Marlowe fastened with avidity upon the Faust story as ex- 
emplifying the mad pride of intellectuality. His strenuous 
lines settled the controversy about versification, for now at 
last blank verse found itself. 

The road to Spenser's eclogues had been marked out by 
similar publications, chiefly translations — but in the " Shep- 
herd's Calendar " poetry drew a fuller breath than she had 
drawn in Britain since the days of Dunbar and Gawain 
Douglas. Still, that does not make of the year of its com- 
pletion — 1579 — the crucial date in English literature, as 
some have tried to make out, even though it be reinforced 
by the appearance of " Euphues ", Gosson's " School of 
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Abuse " and North's Plutarch. 1588 is the date of all others 
both in Elizabethan history and letters. Spenser's classic 
and romantic culture is revealed in his pastoral cycle ; be- 
side Virgil and the pastoral poets of Sicily, Sannazaro, 
Mantuan and Marot, and of native bards " Tityrus " Chau- 
cer, Langland and Skelton were controlling influences in 
its composition. Its forms are conventional ; its charm con- 
sists in its freshness of outlook and feeling. Here are the 
exercises on the theme of love (not specially original 
these !), the moralizing vein, the fond melancholy of a young 
poet. The eclogues alternate between themes of love and 
duty. Most pleasing of all is the fresh delight in nature, in 
light and shade and color. Some who arrogate to the puri- 
tans all the religious earnestness of that day have claimed 
Spenser for that sect — but no puritan would have given us 
this picture of Cupid (in the March eclogue) t 

With that sprang forth a naked swayne 
With spotted winges, like Peacock's trayne. 

And laughing lope to a tree; 
His gylden quiver at his backe 
And silver bowe, which Was but slacke, 

Which lightly he bent at me. 

It is true that he defended and returned to the defense of 
Grindal lying under the queen's displeasure (though his 
loyalty to her was unequivocal), and critically reviewed 
the condition of the church ; he would have called himself, 
like Arthur Brooke, a " staunch protestant". At the same 
time his mediaeval sympathies were pronounced in diction 
and forms of verse, and he loved allegory (in these poems 
the " shepherds " constantly stand for the clergy)— but that 
was equally characteristic of the mediaeval and the puritan 
mind. The conflict between sentiment and reformed re- 
ligious sense — the most subtly characteristic point of all 
— that went on in his soul is quaintly betrayed in his fable 
of the Oak and the Briar : 

For it had bene an auncient tree 
Sacred with many a mysteree 
And often crost with the priestes crewe 
13 
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And often halowed with holy-water dewe, 

— But sike fancies weren foolerie 

And broughten this oake to this miserye. 

In lyric verse, beside numberless ballads, we note a pop- 
ular anthology, " The Paradise of Dainty Devices ", Thomas 
Watson's " Hecatompathia", a hundred learned and conven- 
tional exercises on love — last fruit off Wyatt's tree, — and 
Sidney's " Astrophel and Stella", the reality of whose pas- 
sion is cast into high relief by the artificiality of Watson's. 
The contrast is pointed in its opening sonnet : 

Loving in truth and fain in verse my love to show . . . 

I sought fit words to paint the blackest face of woe, 

Studying inventions fine, her wits to entertain, 

Oft turning others' leaves to see if thence would flow 

Some fresh and fruitful showers upon my sun-burned brain. 

But words came halting forth . . . 

— Fool, said my Muse to me, look in thy heart and write. 

One of Sidney's intimate friends, Edward Dyer, is known to 
fame only for that friendship and for one lyric with a happy 
opening, " My mind to me a kingdom is ", and and an 
odiously priggish close. Another, Fulke Greville, wrote 
much difficult verse, but is remembered to-day by his pas- 
sionate lament for the " wonder " of his age : 

Knowledge her light hath lost, Valor hath slain her knight, 
Sidney is dead, dead is my friend, dead is the world's delight . . . 
Let all that sweet is void, — in me no mirth may dwell, — 
Philip, the cause of all this woe, my life's content, farewell ! 

When Greville died, unmarried, more than forty years 
after, he had engraved upon his tomb : " Friend of Sir 
Philip Sidney ". 

With Sidney in fact we escape with relief from the me- 
diocrity that marked — it is useless to deny or try to conceal 
it — the first half of Elizabeth's reign. Do all we can, 
think as highly of them as possible, faithful old Burleigh, so 
" lowly " and circumspect, with his spy system ; worthy old 
Grindal, appealing to Bullinger with such concern as to 
whether it is right to wear a tippet ; honest old Gascoigne, 
atoning for a dissipated youth by a moralizing, querulous old 
age — are all hopelessly, incorrigibly mediocre. But in 
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Sidney we discover the embodiment and peerless expression 
of everything that was best in that generation : the earnest- 
ness of the puritan without his bigotry, the learning of the 
humanist without his pedantry, the courtier's grace without 
servility — all in all the ideal of a modern gentleman, a va- 
riant of the mediaeval knight. Review the knightly quali- 
ties — frankness, fellowship, chastity, courtesy, pity — Sid- 
ney illustrated them all. A frank remonstrance with the 
queen necessitated his temporary withdrawal from court. His 
friendship with Greville is proverbial, as is his compassion 
for the wounded soldier at Zutphen. And when we in- 
quire wherein lies the distinction between the knight and 
the gentleman, we find that it is that the latter adds to the 
other's fine qualities, as Sidney added, culture. The sym- 
metry of his character enthralls the imagination ; the age 
was happy that had at its beginning such an exemplar ; and 
we know that his personality awakened instant enthusiasm. 
He figured in the English renascence as Alberti in the 
Florentine : he was the model for King Arthur in the great 
poem which at his death was growing under Spenser's hand. 

Greenough White. 



